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This Is Season 
For Forest Fires 


Dry Weather of Late Summer 
Often Brings Disaster to 


Nation’s Woodlands 


E are approaching the most criti- 

cal time of year for forests in 
many sections of the country. Rain- 
fall is generally light in late summer, 
and as fall approaches countless acres 
of forest become as inflammable as 
dried guncotton. 

Foresters are taking every precau- 
tion but, even so, they predict that 
before the year is over, an area of 
ground equal to the size of Pennsyl- 
vania will have been swept by flames. 
With it enough timber will have been 
lost to build homes for all the people 
in Montana. An unestimated amount 
of damage will have been done to 
grazing and farm lands, recreation 
areas, and communication lines. The 
bill may run as high as 25 million 
dollars. 

Behind this extravagant waste is a 
record of shameful carelessness and 
ignorance on the part of the American 
people. Records show that about 90 
per cent of our forest fires are caused 
by man, and, therefore, could be pre- 
vented. The remaining 10 per cent 
are due to natural causes such as 
lightning and spontaneous combustion. 

Of the man-made fires, about two 
thirds are caused by careless campers, 
tourists, and others who .toss matches 
into dry leaves, leave smoldering 
campfires unguarded, or in other ways 
allow flames to get out of control. 
One third of the “preventable” fires 
are deliberately set. 

A report recently issued by the U.S. 
Forest Service gives the sad _ story 
of woodland waste in these figures: 
193,000 fires occurred last year on the 
15 million acres of timberlands over 
which the Forest Service has juris- 
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Japan Reaches a Milestone 


Nations That Fought Against Her in World War II, Except for Russia, 
Hope to Draft Peace Agreement Restoring Self-Rule to Island Country 


HE United States and her allies 

but not Communist 
planning to make a peace agreement 
with Japan in the near future. 

The Communist war against the 
Republic of Korea is the immediate 
reason for pushing plans for the peace 
with Japan just now. Korea is only 
about 100 miles from Japan by sea. 
As allied troops fight to stop the Com- 
munists in Korea, it is important that 
the position of Japan be made as 
stable as possible. 

The United States now has army, 
navy, and air bases in Japan. In view 
of the danger of Communist attacks 
against other parts of Asia, and be- 
cause of the war in Korea, we prob- 
ably will want to keep those bases for 
a long time. We want the fullest 
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REST SERVICE 


SMOKE JUMPERS—airborne forest fire fighters—load their equipment aboard a 
plane that will drop them over the threatened area 


cooperation of the Japanese people in 
maintaining them. 

A peace settlement would help in 
relieving U. S. troops of their five- 
year-old job of protecting the Japanese 
interior against the danger of dis- 
orders, especially Communist  out- 
breaks. Letting the Japanese do this 
policing job would release American 
troops for action in Korea or in other 
places where they might be needed to 
stop Communist armies. 

The Japanese are eager to end the 
controls which make actions by their 
government 
disapproval 


subject to approval—or 
by U.S. military author- 
ities. General Douglas MacArthur, 
commander of the occupation, 
wants to end the controls. 
the Japanese are quite ready to govern 
themselves democratically. 

The Japanese government is will- 
ing for us to keep military bases in 
its country. 


also 


He believes 


U. S. bases in Japan are 
a guarantee of aid against Communist 
attack from without. The Japanese 
government also is ready to take over 
the job of policing its home territory. 

A peace agreement, covering these 
points, thus appears to be the best 
way of bringing about the stability we 
want to see in Japan. Efforts are 
being made by the U. S. State De- 
partment to conclude the agreement 
as fast as possible. Eventually, the 
agreement may enable Japan to become 
a full-fledged ally of the west against 
communism. 

After the Japanese surrender on 
September 2, 1945, General MacArthur 
set out to democratize the country as 
a first step toward negotiating a peace 
treaty. 

Japanese military leaders who took 
their country into war against us with 


the surprise attack at Pearl Harbor 


on December 7, 
war criminals. 


1941, were tried as 
Some were executed 
Many 
other persons, including political lead- 
who backed the army, 
moved from their posts. The armed 
forces were demobilized and military 
bureaus were abolished. 

Territory won by force was taken 
away from Japan. The southern part 
of Sakhalin island, for example, was 
returned to Russia, who had lost it to 
the Japanese in 1905. Korea, which 
Japan annexed in 1910, after wars 
with China and Russia, was made an 
independent state. (Communist op- 
position blocked Korean unity, how- 
ever, and led to the present conflict 
there.) Orice the master of large parts 
of Asia, Japan was reduced to occupy- 
ing four large islands and several small 
Her present area is about the 
same as that of Montana. 

Efforts to foster democratic proce- 
dure arnong the population, now about 
81 million, were undertaken through- 
out Japan. A free 
were encouraged. An 
program was begun. A new consti- 
tution, patterned along democratic 
lines, became effective in 1947. Em- 
peror Hirohito, who ruled during the 
war and still is revered by his people, 
was permitted to remain at the head 
of government. Real power, under the 
constitution, was given to a two-house 
parliament—elected by 


and others were sent to prison. 


ers were re- 


ones. 


and radio 
educational 


press 


the people— 
and to a prime minister and cabinet. 

A Far Eastern Commission, with 
headquarters in Washington, was 
established to advise MacArthur on 
the policies he carried out in Japan. 
The commission was supposed also to 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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Japan's Treaty 


Concluded from page 1) 


plan for the time when a Japanese 
peace treaty could be written. The 
nations now represented on the com- 
mission include the U. S., Russia, 
Great Britain, France, Canada, China, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, India, 
Australia, the Philippines, Pakistan, 
and Burma. 

There have been differences of opin- 
ion among these nations over the ques- 
tion of a Japanese peace treaty during 
the past two years. Some countries 
have feared Japanese industrial com- 
petition. Others have been afraid 
that Japan would try to regain lost 
territory and that she was not yet 
ready for independence. Such differ- 
ences and doubts were, however, grad- 
ually being ironed out when the Korean 
war began. 

Russia has provided the most per- 
sistent opposition to granting peace to 
the Japznese. The Soviet Union does 
not want any treaty that would as- 
sure the continued building of democ- 
racy in Japan. It hopes the country 
will turn to communism. Russian 
efforts are directed—at present largely 
through the underground work of the 
Japanese Community party—toward 
establishing communism there. 

Discussions on writing a treaty for 
Japan without Russian participation 
have been going on for at least a year. 
John Foster Dulles, Republican ad- 
viser to the State Department, visited 
Japan to discuss this with General 
MacArthur in June. Secretary of 
Defense Louis Johnson also went to 
Tokyo with the chiefs of staff to study 
the military problems. The outbreak 
of the Korean war hastened the de- 
cision to reach a peace agreement with 
Japan as soon as possible. Russia will 
not take part in the negotiations un- 
less, as is most unlikely, she should 
suddenly decide to cooperate. 

A peace agreement for Japan, if 
Russia does not cooperate, will resem- 
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UNDER U. S. OCCUPATION, Japanese 
women have been allowed to take part 
in the nation’s elections for the first time 


ble that already in force in western 
Germany. The Soviet Union, occupy- 
ing the eastern part of the country 
after Wor!d War II, refused to join us 
in a program for democracy in Ger- 
many. So we and our allies went ahead 
in 1949 and set up a republic in that 
part of the country which we con- 
trolled. 

U. S. and allied troops are stationed 
in western Germany, just as it is 
planned that troops will remain in 
Japan. Military rule over the Ger- 
mans has ended, however. An allied 
commission of civilians—with the 
U. S., Great Britain and France as 
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THE JAPANESE ISLANDS lie close 


members—keeps a supervisory eye on 
the republic. With their own consti- 
tution and elected officials, however, 
the Germans are free to govern them- 
selves so long as they adhere to demo- 
cratic principles. A similar arrange- 
ment is likely to be set up in Japan. 

Self-government in Japan is ex- 
pected to raise no serious problems 
when military occupation controls are 
done away with. 

Emperor Hirohito, travelling about 
the country in civilian clothes to talk 
to his people, appears to be doing all 
he can to spread the spirit of democ- 
racy. His influence is of great im- 
portance, and he has cooperated closely 
with U. S. officials ever since the end 
of the war. 

Premier Shigeru Yoshida heads a 
conservative, pro-American and anti- 
Communist government. His party 
won a big victory in June parlia- 
mentary elections, so his government 
appears to have the support of the 
people. 

The Communist threat is not 
thought to be serious. General Mac- 
Arthur has used his powers as direc- 
tor of the occupation to stop Com- 
munist agitation in Japan. In June, 
he banned 24 members of the Central 
Communist Committee from partici- 
pation in political affairs. He also 
ousted a group of Communist news- 
paper editors from their jobs, after 
they had tried to promote a general 
strike. The Japanese government, 
following MacArthur’s lead, removed 
many party members from _ official 
positions throughout the country. 

The Communists, never very strong, 
have lost ground in Japan during the 
past two years. There are probably a 
million Japanese Communists now, 
possibly a few more. 

The biggest Communist danger is 
that the party’s members will try to 
fight the government by acts of sab- 
otage. Premier Yoshida expects to be 
able to prevent serious outbreaks, 
however, and does not see any Japa- 
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nese Communist threat as a barrier to 
concluding a peace agreement. 

A stronger and a larger police force 
is the weapon that Premier Yoshida 
counts upon to maintain order in 
Japan when occupation controls end. 

The police force, which had been 
powerful and dictatorial under the 
military leaders of World War II, was 
broken up by MacArthur in 1945, 
Central control was abolished, and the 
police in each community operated as 
an independent unit. 

With U. S. permission, the police 
force is now being expanded from 
125,000 to 200,000. A central bureau 
is being re-established to direct na- 
tional as well as local defense, but 
there will be no return to dictatorial 
methods. The new force should be an 
effective safeguard against Commu- 
nist violence. 

In addition to a stronger police 
force, Japan also is increasing her new 
coast guard from 10,000 to 18,000 men. 
3oth the police and coast guard may 
be enlarged again if the need arises. 

The new forces may even become the 
foundation for a Japanese army, al- 
though this would require a change 
in the Japanese constitution, which 
renounces the use of arms as a po- 
litical weapon. The Japanese govern- 
ment is willing to let volunteers fight 
with western forces against the Com- 
munists in Korea. It has offered 
Japanese ships to transport supplies 
to Korea. If the Communist fighting 
spreads, it is quite possible that the 
western world will agree to establish- 
ing a Japanese army. 

The economic problem, getting Ja- 
pan into a position to earn her living, 
is one of the most serious that will face 
the country when she assumes self- 
government. 

Before the war, Japan was a big 
exporter of textiles, machinery, chemi- 
cals, and silk. She sold large amounts 
of goods throughout Asia and to west- 
ern nations as well. Since the war, 
however, Japan has not been able to 


sell her goods easily. Some countries, 
like China, are under Communist con- 
trol and are not able to trade with 
Japan. Other nations lack the money 
to buy Japanese products. Then, fur- 
ther, new textiles like nylon have re- 
duced the market for silk. 

Farming in Japan always has been 
primitive. By planting two crops 
each year, the country has been able, 
in the past, to eke out barely enough 
food to keep its people alive. A 
rapidly increasing population, how- 
ever, has steadily diminished the quan- 
tity available for each person. As a 
result, Japan has had to import large 
amounts of food. 

Because Japan has been unable to 
sell enough goods to pay for what she 
needs, we supply her with large quan- 
tities of food and other necessities. 
This aid costs us about 500 million dol- 
lars a year. 

Improvement in the Japanese posi- 
tion is being made. Programs are 
under way to modernize the country’s 
farms and thus increase agricultural 
output. Japanese trade missions to 
other countries are doing everything 
they can to raise sales abroad. They 
have had considerable success, espe- 
cially in Great Britain. 

The Japanese recognize, however, 
that much more must be done to put 
the country on a paying basis. Japa- 
nese businessmen are working out an 
economic program which they hope can 
be put into force quickly, after a peace 
agreement is reached. 

What the Japanese would like most 
to do is to expand and modernize 
their industries, so their goods can 
compete in world markets with the 
products of Great Britain, France, 
and other big exporting nations. To 
do this, the Japanese need money. 
They hope it will come from American 
investors, and they are trying to work 
out agreements for loans now. 

The Japanese want to rebuild their 
merchant fleet, too. It was third larg- 
est in the world in 1939, but most of it 
was destroyed during the war. A new 
fleet would be a big help in earning 
foreign funds by hauling cargoes for 
other nations. Further, it could be 
used for hauling the goods Japan buys 
and thus save money now paid for 
the use of vessels of other countries. 

Even with independence, Japan 
probably will need U.S. help for some 
time. But the Japanese are confident 
they can improve their country’s po- 
sition rapidly in the next few vears 
if there is no big war. 
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(The views expressed on this page are not 
necessarily endorsed by THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. ) 


“Washington’s Midsummer Mad- 
ness,” by Walter Norblad, U.S. Repre- 
sentative from Oregon, American. 


I belong to the biggest company 
of clock-watchers in America. The 
clock that we in Congress watch is 
the annual clock. Our quitting time 
is theoretically the 7th month, July. 
When that time comes around each 
year we make a frenzied effort to clear 
the decks so that we can adjourn. 

It is becoming harder and harder, 
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ORDERLY lawmaking is impossible when 
Congress makes its rush to adjourn 


however, to finish by July. In Wash- 
ington’s hot, muggy weather—with 
our tempers on edge, our bags packed, 
and our eye on the clock—we struggle 
to get through. Last year we strug- 
gled clear into October. 

This summer we face another legis- 
lative log jam. To make the situation 
worse, most congressmen are anxious 
to get home and “politic,” because this 
is an election year. Shortly, the coun- 
try will undoubtedly witness again an 
orgy of legislating. Congress is ap- 
proaching its annual attack of mid- 
summer madness. 

In its rush Congress will, if it be- 
haves normally, jam through many 
poorly written, ill-advised, wasteful, 
or dangerous bills. Important meas- 
ures will be scuttled. Expensive and 
dubious bills will become law without 
even being read by most congressmen. 
Lobbyists, blocs, and others with spe- 
cial axes to grind will take advantage 
of the confusion to put through costly, 
and often unsound, projects. 

All this is inevitable as long as 
Congress continues trying to supervise 
our vast federal structure on a part- 
time (January to July) basis. A few 
decades ago, when our federal govern- 
ment was smaller, Congress could com- 
plete its business in a few months. 
Today, however, there is more than 
enough work to keep Congress busy 
the year around. 

My own thinking is that Congress 
should operate on a full-time basis, 
with a two-month recess during the 
hottest weeks of summer and shorter 
recesses of perhaps 3 weeks in the 
spring and fall. This would give us 
periodical contact with our constitu- 
ents and, in election years, give us 
ample time to campaign. 

On such a schedule Congress could 
take up the nation’s problems calmly 
instead of approaching them as if it 


were running a steeplechase—with the 
problems appearing merely as obsta- 
cles in the way of reaching a finish 
line. The United States Congress is 
supposed to be a deliberative body. 
Let’s make it that! 


“Finland, Whither Is It Bound?” by 
K. T. Jutila, Finnish Minister to the 
United States, The Rotarian. 


Though more than 1,000 years old 
as a people, the Finns are young as 
a nation, having become politically 
independent in 1917. Since then they 
have fought four bitter and devastat- 
ing wars to keep that independence. 

As a defeated country in World 
War II, Finland was called upon to 
shoulder heavy reparation burdens. 
These reparations have been a terrific 
strain on Finland’s economy, but there 
have been other strains too. 

Finland was stripped of some 13.6 
per cent of her richest land, which 
represented 12 per cent of her wealth. 
If the continental United States were 
forced to give up a comparable amount 
of its territory, it would lose all the 
New England states and the Atlantic 
seaboard plus the states of Ohio, Illi- 
nois, and Indiana. 

In considering Finland’s battle to 
come back, one should remember also 
the country’s internal drains. Every 
ninth citizen is a displaced person, 
every 16th man is permanently dis- 
abled, every 17th woman is a war 
widow, every 25th child an orphan. 

The wars of the last decade left 
Finland nearly prostrated. But her 
spiritual resources remain intact; her 
will to survive as an independent, 
freedom-loving people and her firm 
faith in her future are unimpaired. 

Today, Finland’s policy is that of 
an unequivocal good neighbor, honest 
and scrupulous in the fulfillment of 
her obligations and commitments, and 
seeking only to be at peace with the 
world and have a modest spot in the 
sun. That is the answer to those who 
inquire: Finland, whither bound? 


“How To Keep Cool,” by H. A. 
Overstreet, author of “The Mature 
Mind,” United Nations World. 


Today the dread of devastating war 
is uppermost in people’s minds. The 
question is not only how to keep one’s 
head, but how to maintain serenity 


and preserve the taste of happiness. 

We are familiar with the term 
“accident prone” applied to individ- 
uals who seem to create accidents for 
themselves. I would say that certain 
individuals are “panic prone’’—given 
the least chance, they fall for an omi- 
nous rumor. 

The panicky condition of so many 
people in this world results from the 
spirit of hostility toward others that 
pervades our society. Racial groups, 
religious groups, groups of employers 
and employed far too frequently face 
one another with hostility. 

The cure? We can gain a basis for 
a generous rather than antagonistic 
relation to others by gaining skill and 
competence in our chosen work. In- 
stead of thinking solely of ourselves, 
we can develop a concern for our fel- 
low men. 

We can—and this is vastly impor- 
tant for our particular time of anxi- 
ety—keep our minds constructively 
at work at problems that afflict the 
human race. A mind occupied with 
thinking is not likely to be given over 
to hate and suspicion. We can also 
learn to see things as a whole. If we 
see them only from our own point of 
view we inevitably misunderstand the 
other person’s position. 

It is along these lines that we build 
serenity and happiness. 


“The Dodgers,” .by Tom Meany, 
Collier's. 


The rise of the Brooklyn Dodgers 
to their position as a pennant con- 
tender year after year is no accident. 
It is to a large degree the result of 
keen foresight and shrewd planning 
on the part of Branch Rickey, presi- 
dent of the club. 

During the war most teams did 
little searching for young players. 
They took the view that the Army 
would be calling these young men 
soon and that the future was too 
clouded for the lining up of prospective 
team members. Not Rickey, though. 
He sent scouts all over the country 
to find the best young ballplayers and 
sign them to Brooklyn contracts. 
Thus, when the war ended, other clubs 
soon found that Brooklyn had a corner 
on the youth market. 

It was through Rickey’s planning, 
too, that the big leagues were opened 
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JACKIE ROBINSON, a Brooklyn Dodger 


to colored players. Three of the stars 
on Brooklyn’s pennant-winning team 
of last year were Negroes—Jackie 
Robinson, Roy Campanella, and Don 
Newcombe. It was no accident. Rick- 
ey’s scouts had “got the jump” on 
other teams and had earlier signed 
up the most promising Negro athletes. 

Rickey has always been a stride 
ahead of his rivals. Years ago he de- 
vised the “farm system” whereby 
minor league teams became affiliated 
with a big league club and supplied 
players for the parent team. When 
other clubs copied this device, Rickey 
kept his advantage by developing the 
“tryout camp.” At these camps, held 
widely about the country, teen-agers 
are invited to show their skill, and 
those with promise are signed. Rick- 
ey’s latest wrinkle is the ‘“‘assembly- 
line” technique—a huge baseball 
school at spring training where the 
big league club and its farm teams 
go through their paces together. These 
innovations are helping keep the 
Dodgers close to the top every year. 


“The New Science Foundation,” by 
M. H. Trytten, Scientific American. 

The legislation establishing the Na- 
tional Science Foundation is a mile- 
stone in the progress of science in the 
United States. It recognizes officially, 
for the first time in our history, that 
basic scientific research is a vital na- 
tional resource and that the govern- 
ment must assume responsibility for 
its vigor and effectiveness. It also 
recognizes that the national welfare 
in a modern world requires large 
numbers of scientific specialists and 
that helping train them is a responsi- 
bility of the federal government. 

Although American ingenuity has 
always been pre-eminent in many fields 
of applied science, invention, and en- 
gineering, we have relied too heavily 
on basic scientific discoveries made in 
Europe. Our «wn contributions to 
basic research have been less impres- 
sive than those of other countries. 

Now that scientific work abroad has 
been seriously reduced, we can count 
on much less basic progress from for- 
eign efforts. We must take up the 
slack by increasing our own funda- 
mental research. 

That is the basic reasoning on which 
the new National Science Foundation 
has been established. 
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without 


one tenth of the men- 
yanese we required. The rest was im- 
ported Russia. 
1948, the U.S.S.R. suddenly 
reduced its exports of the mineral to 
the U. S. by about 80 per cent. To 
meet the serious situation that re- 
sulted, President Truman set up an 
Interdepartmental Manganese Coordi- 
nation Committee. 
combined the efforts of government 
and industrial specialists who are 
working to build up imports and to 
develop our own resources. Techni- 
and equipment were sent to 
overseas suppliers, other than Russia. 
These include India, Brazil, Cuba, 
Mexico, and Africa’s Belgian Congo, 
Transvaal, and Gold Coast. The result 
was that exports to the U. S. from 
these‘countries jumped from 829,368 
tons in 1948 to 1,458,951 tons in 1949. 
Meanwhile, experts are working on 
plans “pilot” or experimental 
plants to produce manganese in the 
U. S. There are sizable deposits in 
Arizona, Ne- 
The 
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Good Government 
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federal con- 
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this direction is a bill 
written by Senator Hubert Humphrey, 
a Minnesota 


other senators 


government is 
to improve itself. 
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OFF TO JOIN UN FORCES IN KOREA. 


goodbye just before his ship sets sail. 
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This New Zealand sailor bids his family 


New Zealand is one of the nations contributing 


military aid toward stopping the Communist invaders of South Korea. 


tion of the bill’s 
nificance. 

The Humphrey proposal would set 
up a national commission on “inter- 


” Its job would 


far-reaching sig- 


governmental relations.” 
be to find out how federal, state, and 
local governments in this country can 
best work together. The commission 
would include seven members, from 
different political parties, who would 
be picked by the President because of 
their experience in government rela- 
tions. 

The commission would have a huge 
job. It would take up broad questions 
involving the functions and powers of 
various levels of government. And it 
would study special economic problems 
such as how far the federal govern- 
ment should go in supplying the states 
with revenue, and to what extent the 
state and federal administrations 
should tax the same sources. 

The Humphrey bill is 
along the lines of a recommendation 
made by the Hoover 
That commission, headed by former 
President Herbert Hoover, recently 
made an extensive study of the execu- 
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tive branch of the federal government. 
In its final report, the 
asked for a permanent 
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MANGANESE, a “must” in steelmaking, is found in many parts of the world, but 
some of the highest grade deposits are in the Soviet Union 


bill has been reported favorably by 
the Senate Committee on Expendi- 
tures, but just when it will be called 
up for a vote on the floor is uncertain. 


New AEC Boss 


The U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has a new leader. He is Gordon 
E. Dean, formerly a professor of law 
and a government attorney. 

The AEC has had no actual chair- 
man since February 15, when David 
E. Lilienthal resigned the important 
but controversial post. Sumner T. 
Pike served as acting chairman until 
June 30 when his term on the com- 
mission expired. Mr. Dean then took 
over as acting head of the group. Mr. 
Pike was appointed to a new term as 
a member of the AEC, but the post 
of permanent chairman went to Mr. 
Dean. 

3orn in Seattle, Mr. Dean attended 
public schools in Chicago, New York 
City, and Pasadena, California. He 
was graduated from the University of 
Redlands, in California. He took law 
degrees at the University of Southern 
California and at Duke University. 
Beginning in 1930, he was assistant 
dean and taught law at Duke. In 
1934 he became an attorney in the 
criminal division of the Department of 
Justice. 

Later Mr. Dean was special execu- 
tive assistant to two attorneys gen- 
eral, Homer Cummings and Robert 
H. Jackson. When Mr. Jackson, now 
an associate justice of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, was prosecutor of war 
criminals, Mr. Dean served as his as- 
sistant. ‘Dean was practicing law in 
Washington, D. C., when he was 
originally appointed to the Atomic 
Energy Commission in May 1949. 


Civilian Defense 


Cities and towns in various parts of 
the country are calmly preparing for 
a possible armed attack. Federal plan- 
ning of civilian defense units has been 
under way for many months. Now, 
municipalities are setting up their 
own local defense units. 

The serious international situation, 
particularly the Korean fighting, 
pointed to the need for a speed up in 
civilian defense. In developing city 


organizations, municipal officials have 
been helped by federal planners; but 
they have acted on their own initiative 
to a large degree. The first cities to 
launch disaster units were Washing- 
ton, D. C., Seattle, and Chicago. 

Washington work 
March. Representatives of the city 
government, of the police, fire and 
medical departments, and leaders in 
industry, communications and other 
fields were called together. They were 
told to imagine that the national 
capital had been largely “destroyed” 
by an atom bomb, and were asked to 
plan accordingly. Early in June they 
reassembled in secret “war games” 
where their various plans were re- 
viewed and coordinated. 

Out of the “games’’ came a rough 
draft for a civilian defense organi- 
zation for Washington. Since then 
President Truman has asked Congress 
for $290,000 to put a civil defense 
set-up into effect in the capital. 

Observers from Seattle and Chicago 
were present at the war games. Sub- 
sequently, they reported to their own 
cities and, as a result, they are or- 
ganizing civil defense units in the 
same way as Washington did. In 
Seattle an underwater bombing was 
assumed to have taken place; and 
Seattle’s defense board planned ways 
to cope with the imagined calamity. 

In Michigan recently Governor Men- 
nen Williams called a conference of 
representatives from 60 towns and 
advised them to work out defense plans 
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for their communities. Meanwhile, in 
New York the new state civil defense 
chief, D. Clay, said 
he was planning practice blackouts and 
air raid alerts. 


General Lucius 


Long-Range Weather 


The Weather Bureau is forecasting 
weather conditions 30 days in advance, 
and with a good degree of accuracy. 
In fact, the forecasts are reliable 
enough to be used by farmers, in- 
dustrial leaders, and ordinary citizens 
in planning their work. 

Last February the weatherman 
started sending written summaries 
of the 30-day forecasts to persons who 
subscribed for them. Now, about 
3000 industries, farmers, government 
agencies, as well as newspapers pay 
$4.80 yearly for the service. 

Commercial subscribers with whom 
the service is said to be popular in- 
clude fuel dealers, clothing merchants, 
grain farmers, and manufacturers of 
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air-conditioning equipment. Eastern 
dealers in such products as coal and 
winter clothing timed one advertising 
campaign according to a mid-February 
forecast. It had said: “Thirty days 
from now it will feel quite wintry 
to residents of the East, who have 
been temperatures aver- 
10 degrees above nor- 


enjoying 
aging about 
| 

The long-range predictions are ar- 
rived at by a newly developed system 
which permits experts to study con- 
ditions at levels two to six miles 
above the earth. There, the atmos- 
phere is more stable than at lower 
levels. The experts are able to dis- 
cern “patterns” in air currents and 
formations which are reflected a 
month later in weather on earth. Un- 
til recently weathermen had called 
their forecasts “experimental.’”’ Now 
they have dropped the term, although 
they admit much work remains to be 
done for completely reliable forecasts. 
The long-range forecasts have aver- 
aged about 80 per cent accurate. 


French Cabinet 


For the fourteenth time since the 
Fourth Republic was formed in 1946, 
France has a new government. The 
new prime minister is Rene Pleven, a 
former minister of defense, who was 
confirmed by a large majority of the 
National Assembly when he pleaded 
for a strong France in a time of in- 
ternational crisis. 

Frenchmen hope that Pleven’s ad- 
ministration will be a_ stable one, 
capable of unifying France at home 
in view of Communist aggression 
abroad. They base their hopes on the 
fact that his new 2l-man cabinet in- 
cludes support from three major 
parties—Socialists, Catholic Popular 
Republican Movement, and Radical- 
Socialists. These parties have joined 
together to rule France almost con- 
tinuously for the past three years. 
Frequently, however, they have dif- 
fered on policy. It was the withdrawal 
of the Socialists from this combina- 
tion that responsible for the 
downfall of the regime of Georges 
Bidault on June 24. 

The establishment of the Pleven 
government ended a crisis that had 
left France without a ruling govern- 
ment for three weeks. But some ob- 
servers wonder how long Pleven’s new 
cabinet will last. Since World War 
II, French cabinets have struggled 
through a hectic series of ups and 
downs. The longest to hold office so 
far was that of Henri Queuille, who 
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resigned in October 1949, after 12 
months and 26 days in office. Queuille 
took office again after the recent fall 
of the Bidault regime, but this time 
his cabinet lasted just two days. 

In every French 
cabinets have been overthrown on an 
economic issue, usually a wage ques- 
tion. Since World War II French 
prices have risen twice as fast as 
salaries. Resentment against this 
state of affairs has shown itself in 
strikes and general unrest. Now, 
Pleven’s regime takes over, committed 
to raising the wages of labor. This 
was a condition laid down by the So- 
cialists in return for participating in 
the new government. 
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Grand Banks Fishing 


The summer fishing season is in full 
swing on the Grand Banks—the waters 
off the coast of Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia. Fleets of schooners and 
motorships from the United States, 
Canada, and many parts of Europe are 
working long hours to haul in their 
catches of cod, haddock, and 
perch. 

The presence of large numbers of 
European vessels on the Grand Banks 
has come about primarily since the 
end of World War II. With their own 
fishing waters badly depleted, Euro- 
peans have been making the long trip 
the Atlantic to fish off the 


ocean 


across 


North American coast. They come 
from many countries — Portugal, 
Spain, France, Italy, England, Bel- 
gium, and others—and some make as 
many as three trips back to their 
native lands with their catch 
year. 

The heavy use of the Grand Banks 
by both Europeans and Americans in 
recent years has caused a_ serious 
scarcity of fish in the area. Experts 
agree that unless strict regulations 
are enforced quickly, the fish resources 
of the Grand Banks may 
exhausted. 

Some months ago the 12 nations of 
Europe and North America whose 
fishermen operate off the Grand Banks 
got together on the problem. They 
drew up a treaty which calls for the 
establishment of a committee to regu- 
late fishing in the area. For instance, 
the group would decide what size nets 
may be used, determine during which 
seasons fish may be caught, indicate 
areas in which fishing must be tem- 
porarily restricted, and study how de- 
pleted waters may be replenished. 

Not all nations have ratified the 
treaty as yet. But fishing experts 
hope that by next spring all will have 
done’ so and the committee will be 
in operation. 
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Puerto Rican Constitution 


Puerto Rico is approaching another 
milestone on the road toward self- 
government. Under a law recently 
approved by President Truman, the 
people of Puerto Rico will be given 
an opportunity to draw up a consti- 
tution for the island. 

When the United States seized 
Puerto Rico during the Spanish- 
American War, the island had been 
under the absolute rule of Spain for 
nearly 400 years. Little by little 
since then, our country has guided 
Puerto .Rico along the path toward 
self-government. 

Today citizens of the island choose 
the members of the Puerto Rican leg- 
islature, elect their own governor, and 
send a non-voting delegate to the 
U.S. Congress. Nevertheless, Puerto 
Rico remains a territory of the United 
States, and our government has the 
final word on the island’s affairs. 
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A SIAMESE technician injects a vaccine into the shoulder of a sick water buffalo. 
Looking on is an expert of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 


Nations. 
known as rinderpest. 


The FAO is working to rid the world of the highly contagious cattle disease 
It strikes most frequently in countries of Asia and Africa. 


Under the law signed by President 
Truman, Puerto Rico may adopt a 
constitution that would allow a wider 
degree of self-rule. The law specifies 
that the constitution must provide for 
a republican form of government and 
that it must contain a bill of rights. 
It also specifies that the new constitu- 
tion must receive the approval of the 
Puerto Rican people and of the U.S. 
Congress. 

The first step will be to ask the peo- 
ple of the island to vote on whether 
or not they would like to have such 
a constitution. A plebiscite to deter- 
mine this fact is scheduled to be held 
in the near future. 

It is generally believed that most 
Puerto Ricans will vote yes. However, 
there are two groups who may oppose 
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HISTORIC Cape Florida Lighthouse at 
entrance of Biscayne Bay (See note 
below). 


the plan. One group would like to have 
the island admitted to the Union as 
a state and the other wants complete 
independence for Puerto Rico. Some 
members of both these groups feel 
thaf the proposed constitution is only 
a halfway measure, since Puerto Rico 
would continue to be a territory. 


Cape Florida Light 


Yesterday, July 23, was the 114th 
anniversary of an incident in Ameri- 
ean history which packed 
with drama as an adventurous movie 
“thriller.” This was a battle during 
the Seminole War between two light- 
house keepers and a horde of hostile 
Indians. The scene was Cape Florida 
Light, one of the first lighthouses to 
be built in the United States. It is on 
Key Biscayne off the coast near Miami. 

The keeper, John W. B. Thompson, 
and an assistant took refuge in the 
lighthouse when the redskins attacked. 
The Indians fire to the tower. 
Fierce flames drove the two white men 
to the lantern room at the top, then 
out onto a two-foot ledge. They were 
severely burned and wounded. 

In agony, Keeper Thompson hurled 
a keg of gunpowder down the shaft, 
apparently to demolish the tower and 
without regard for his own life. The 
tower was badly shaken, but it did 
not collapse. The assistant died on 
the ledge and, finally, the Indians left. 
Thompson was rescued by the 
of a schooner. 

After it was repaired, the lighthouse 
guided mariners past the dangerous 
Florida reef until 1878. Then a new 
light was constructed, a short distance 
away, and the Biscayne 
was discontinued. 
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OVER-CUTTING of our forests goes hand-in-hand with fire in le 


Forest Fires 


(Concluded from page 1) 


diction. In other areas, not protected 
by organized fire-fighting groups, 
there were several thousand fires. 

As the number-one enemy of our 
woodlands, fire is vastly intensifying 
the problem of how to assure an ade- 
quate supply of timber for the nation 
in future years. At present the for- 
ests of the country are being depleted 
faster than they are being grown. 
If we continue to use and burn our 
trees at the rate we are now doing, 
we may virtually run out of lumber 
within two or three generations. 

When the first colonists came to 
this country, about 40 per cent of 
what is now the United States was 
covered with trees. Today our for- 
ested areas are about half what they 
were in early colonial times. We 
now have 461 million acres of land 
where commercially valuable timber 
is growing or can be grown. Exces- 
sive cutting and destructive fires, 
though, have made about 16 per cent 
of this area practically nonproductive 
for the time being. Most of the re- 
mainder has been cut over at least 
onee, and the timber now growing 
in many sections is not ready for 
cutting again. 


Demand for Lumber 


During the past decade there has 
been an unprecedented demand for 
lumber. Millions of feet were used 
in building military camps, defense 
factories, and other wartime instal- 
lations. Then at the end of the war 
a tremendous home-construction pro- 
gram got under way. There is still 
such a huge demand that we are turn- 
ing out approximately 43 per cent 
of the world’s lumber production even 
though we possess only about 10 per 
cent of the world’s forests. 

Wood is, of course, being used for 
many other purposes besides home 
construction. About 95 per cent of 
the paper used in country—in- 
cluding that upon which this article is 
printed—is made from pulp. 
Wood is being used, too, as a source 
of raw materials for plastics and 
chemicals. It even goes into rayon 
for clothes. 

To be sure, substitutes have 
placed wood from some of its one-time 
uses, but there are other uses—rail- 
road ties, for example—for which no 
satisfactory substitute has ever been 
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found. And as some uses of wood 
have been discontinued, others have 
been developed. Today there are more 
than 4,000 separate uses for the prod- 
uct. Thus it is that there is increasing 
concern among forest officials over 
the gradual, but steady, lowering of 
our timber reserves. 

One approach which is being made 
to the problem is through the scien- 
tific management of our forests. Un- 
der such management, trees are re- 
garded as a “crop” and are given 
-areful cultivation and protection. The 
forest owner conducts his cutting and 
other operations to encourage one gen- 
eration of trees to succeed another. 

This approach is being used in gov- 
ernment-owned forests, which make 
up about 25 per cent of the nation’s 
woodlands, and in many privately 
owned timberlands. The establishment 
of “tree farms” throughout the coun- 
try is a good example of how many 
timberland owners are today using 
the scientific approach. 

Started in Washington and Oregon 
a few years ago, the “tree farm” 
movement is enlisting forest owners 
who agree to manage their lands so 
as to produce a continuous yield of 
timber. 3y careful planning the 
owners maintain a balance between 
young trees and mature trees. 

The “tree farm” movement is now 
in effect in some 20 states and takes 
in close to 17 million acres of pri- 
vately owned land. Participants in 
the program receive signs designating 
their lands as “tree farms.” Included 
in the program aré tracts ranging 
from small woodlands of 10 acres or 
so to holdings of big companies that 
cover 500,000 acres or more. 


saving barren hillsides. Reforestation programs prevent scenes like that at right. 


Reforestation plays an increasingly 
important part in programs of forest 
conservation, both on the “tree farms” 
and elsewhere. For example, in the 
South—which has the largest forest 
area of any section in the country—a 
large paper company has planted mil- 
lions of pine seedlings during the 
past few years. The trees will be 
ready for harvest in about 20 years. 

In the Pacific Northwest—which 
leads the nation in the volume of tim- 
ber cut each year—outstanding prog- 
ress has been made in forest manage- 
ment. A number of big lumber 
companies are working in close co- 
operation with the government to put 
the forests to the best possible use. 
One company, for example, under a 
special agreement, is using the latest 
forestry methods on  government- 
owned lands in the Olympic National 
Forest. It is planting new trees where 
needed, and taking careful fire-control 
measures. 

Despite the fact that more and more 
forest owners are becoming “conser- 
vation-minded,” there is still a great 
deal of room for improvement. In 
fact, a survey taken a few years ago 
described cutting practices on 64 per 
cent of all private lands as “poor” to 
“destructive.” There may have been 
some improvement since that time, 
but it is plain that there are still many 
forest owners who are using wasteful, 
extravagant methods. 

Of equal importance with the steps 
that are being taken to plant trees 
and eliminate wasteful cutting prac- 
tices are the efforts being made to 
prevent and control forest fires. Fed- 
eral and state governments and many 
private owners are working hand in 
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CULTIVATING YOUNG TREES at a forest nursery in the state of Washington 
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hand to protect timberlands from fiery 
disaster. Last year in wages and 
salaries alone the U.S. government 
paid out about 14 million dollars to 
Forest Service employees and special 
fire fighters hired for the summer. 

In heavily forested regions, fire 
fighters are organized like a modern 
army. Headquarters resemble army 
command posts with maps, telephones, 
and radios. On mountain peaks over- 
looking the forests, lookouts keep a 
close watch for smoke. As soon as 
they locate a fire, they notify head- 
quarters by phone or radio. 


Dispatched to Scene 


Immediately fire fighters are dis- 
patched to the scene. Equipped with 
radios, they can notify headquarters 
if they need more help or special 
equipment. 

It often used to take crews hours 
to scramble through thick woods to 
the scene of a fire, but now planes and 
helicopters get “smoke eaters” to the 
flames within a matter of minutes. 
Last year planes and helicopters flew 
more than 7,500 flights fighting fires. 
The U.S. Forest Service has about 16 
planes of its own and hires others 
when they are needed. It is becom- 
ing quite common for fire fighters to 
drop by parachute in regions that are 
hard to reach on the ground. 

(For a vivid description of how the 
U.S. Forest Service goes into action 
when fire breaks out, read George 
Stewart’s novel, Fire. Published by 
Random House in 1948, the volume 
is owned by most libraries. It gives 
an engrossing, detailed account of 
fire fighting in a western forest.) 

Especially important in the fight to 
save our timberlands is the educational 
campaign that is being waged to pre- 
vent the outbreak of woodland fires. 
The federal and state governments 
and many private organizations are 
working together to impress upon in- 
dividual Americans that they can pre- 
vent 90 per cent of the forest fires. 

In this year’s campaign, four rules 
are being emphasized: (1) See that 
cigarettes and cigars are crushed out. 
(2) Make sure that matches are dead 
before throwing them away. (3) 
Drown all campfires before leaving 
them. (4) Use care in burning brush 
and debris. 

If Americans can be persuaded to 
follow these rules to the letter, a big 
step will have been taken toward elimi- 
nating the fearful fires that annually 
sweep over millions of acres of our 
forests. 
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Newsmaker 


General MacArthur 


OMMAND over United States and 
the UN forces in Korea is just 
one of the many tough jobs that have 
been handed to General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur during his long career in the 
Army. He has rendered distin- 
guished service in both World Wars, 
and since 1945 has handled the occu- 
pation of defeated Japan. MacArthur, 
70 years old, is the only one of Amer- 
ica’s top military men who has not 
been back to this country since World 
War II. 

The son of an Army general, Doug- 
las MacArthur spent most of his boy- 
hood on military posts in the western 
part of the United States. He was top 
student of his class at the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy, setting a_ scholastic 
record which few if any cadets have 
since equaled. In the early 1900’s 
he went to the Philippines as a lieu- 
tenant. Later he was sent on an as- 
signment to Tokyo. 

During World War I MacArthur 
rose to the rank of brigadier general 
and became the youngest division com- 
mander in the U. S. Army. Both 
wounded and gassed, he was cited sev- 
eral times for extreme bravery. 

Later MacArthur headed the U.S. 
Military Academy at West Point and 
served a three-year tour of duty in 
the Philippines. In 1930 he took over 
the highest professional post in the 
Army, that of Chief of Staff. He held 
this position until 19385 when, at the 
request of the Philippine President, 
Quezon, he returned to the islands to 
supervise the organization of Philip- 
pine defense. Two years later he 
retired. 
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Some of his greatest services, how- 
ever, were still to be performed. Re- 
called to active duty in 1941, he was 
sent to the Far East. When war 
struck the United States, he directed 
the defense of the Philippines until 
he was ordered by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt to escape and go to Aus- 
tralia. 

As Supreme Commander in the 
Southwest Pacific, MacArthur directed 
the operations which resulted in the 
seizure of many islands and the even- 
tual liberation of the Philippines from 
Japanese control. In April 1945 he 
took command of all U.S. Army units 
in the Pacific. Four months later he 
received Japan’s surrender, and set 
up occupation headquarters in Tokyo. 

Now the United States finds itself 
involved in another Far Eastern war, 
and MacArthur is once again the man 
on the spot to command our field 
forces. 
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AMONG THE GIFTS which Commodore Perry took to the Emperor of Japan was 


a miniature steam locomotive. 


The Japanese, long isolated from the rest of the 


world, had never before seen the mechanical wonders of the West. 


Historical Backgrounds 
Opening of Japan 


 atiog about a century ago, Japan 
was a “forbidden land,” having 
few contacts with the rest of the 
world. Her rulers were suspicious of 
foreigners, and sought for a long time 
to avoid having anything at all to do 
with them. 

An early visit to Japan was made 
by Portuguese sailors driven to the 
islands by a storm in the middle 1500’s. 
Shortly afterward, traders and mis- 
sionaries from Portugal, Spain, Eng- 
land, and the Netherlands traveled to 
the Asiatic country. Although the 
outsiders were admitted for a while, 
the rulers of Japan eventually became 
afraid of foreign influence. 

During the 1600’s, Europeans were 
driven out. The Japanese people were 
ordered not to travel abroad, and the 
construction of ocean-going vessels 
was forbidden. When Portuguese en- 
voys entered a Japanese port to protest 
the new policy, most were beheaded. 
Thirteen survivors were released with 
a message in which Japan declared, 
“Think no more of us, just as if we 
were no longer in the world.” 

The Japanese continued to trade 
with their neighbor, China. A few 
Dutch merchants who were allowed to 
stay were restricted to a tiny island 
in the harbor of Nagasaki. In gen- 
eral, the Japanese isolated themselves 
from the rest of the world for about 
two centuries. Even shipwrecked for- 
eign sailors found on Japanese soil 
could not expect good treatment. 

Japan’s attitude became more and 
more annoying to the European coun- 
tries, and eventually to the United 
States. The western nations developed 
a sizable trade with other Asiatic 
lands, and they felt that their ships 
should be allowed to enter Japanese 
ports for provisions. It was also 
urgent that the Japanese stop mis- 
treating shipwrecked western seamen. 

During the early 1800’s several’ na- 
tions tried to get Japan to open her 
doors. The United States was the one 
that finally succeeded. In the summer 
of 1853, Commodore Perry took four 
American steamships into a Japanese 
harbor, causing great excitement 
among: the people there. Perry left 
a message for the Emperor and, be- 
fore departing, stated that he would 
return the next year for an answer. 

In 1854 the American officer went 
back with 10 ships. The Japanese, 


fearing attack, decided to make a 
treaty along the lines which Perry 
asked. They agreed not to harm sailors 
shipwrecked on their shores, and prom- 
ised to let our vessels enter some of 
their ports for fuel and provisions. 

Perry’s treaty was an entering 
wedge. England, Russia, and the 
Netherlands obtained similar agree- 
ments with Japan during the next 
few years. Japan later established 
trade relations and regular diplo- 
matic connections with America and 
other countries. The agreements 
made, though, were not entirely satis- 
factory to the Japanese. For example, 
the foreign governments had obtained 
a pledge that their citizens could 
not be brought to trial in Japanese 
courts. Japan came to regard this 
arrangement as humiliating. 

Partly to force the westerners to 
treat them as equals and partly as a 
natural result of their new contacts 
with the western world, the Japanese 
soon embarked on a rapid program of 
modernization. They opened their 
first railway in 1872. A system of 
public schools was begun in the same 
year. A new constitution, drawn up 
in 1889, established a form of repre- 
sentative government. 


Japan’s efforts to earn treatment as ° 


an equal member in the family of 
nations eventually bore fruit. Toward 
the end of the 19th century, the west- 
ern governments agreed to change the 
treaty provisions Japan had regarded 
as unfair. 3y the time of World 
War I, the nation ranked as an equal 
with other countries. 
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Forests 











1. What per cent of our forest fires 
are caused by people? 


2. How have past methods of cutting 
trees and of caring for woodlands af- 
fected our supply of timber? 


3. List several ways in which wood 
from forests is used. 


4. Describe briefly the “tree farm” 


movement. 


5. What has been done in the South 
and in the Pacific Northwest to replenish 
forest resources? 


6. Describe the work of the U. S. For- 
est Service in fighting fires. 


7. List four rules that individuals can 
follow in helping to prevent forest fires. 


Discussion 


Have serious forest fires broken out in 
your locality recently? Do you know of 
any special arrangements that have been 
made for fighting such fires? 


Japan 


1. What effect has the war in Korea 
had upon plans for making a peace agree- 
ment with Japan? 


2. What job will be taken away from 
U. S. troops and put in Japanese hands 
if an agreement is reached? 


3. What arrangement may be made 
about letting our military forces remain 
on the islands? 


4. Discuss the steps that have been 
taken to encourage a growth of demo- 
cratic ideals in Japan. 


5. What has been Russia’s attitude to- 
ward the kind of government the Japa- 
nese should have? 


6. Describe briefly the export trade 
Japan had built up before World War II. 


7. What is being done to rebuild this 
trade? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not think the 
government and the people of the United 
States should help Japan solve its indus- 
trial and agricultural problems? Give 
reasons for your answer. 


2. If you think Japan should be helped 
to rebuild her economic life, what do you 
think should be done to aid her? Ex- 
plain your suggestions. 


Miscellaneous 


_1. Why is manganese important to the 
United States? 


2. Describe briefly the Humphrey pro- 
posal for an “intergovernmental” com- 
mission. 


3. To what position was Gordon Dean 
recently appointed? 


4. Discuss the 


4. D governmental 
crisis in France. 


recent 
5. On what question will the people of 
Puerto Rico soon vote? 


the 
has 


6. Where are 
what difficulty 
there? 


Grand Banks and 
been encountered 
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Pronunciations 


Akihito—ah-ké'hé-té 
Hirohito—hé'ré-hé'té 

Nagasaki—nag’ uh-sak’i 

Quezon—ka-z6n 

Shigeru Yoshida—shé-gé’rd0 yé-shé’dah 
Shimoda—shé’mé-dah 
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What Should We Look For in Taxes? 


Ways in Which Public Funds Are Raised Have Far-Reaching Results 


HOSE of us who have jobs think 

of taxes each payday when we see 
that a sizable chunk of our wages has 
been taken out to be turned over to 
the federal government. Those of us 
who live in states that have sales taxes 
are conscious of helping to pay the 
expense of government each time we 
make a purchase. There are many 
other reminders of the fact that treas- 
ury officials of the federal, state, city, 
and county governments are ever- 
present waiting to collect from us a 
share of the money they need. 

All these reminders tend to make 
most of us think of only one ques- 
tion when tax proposals are consid- 
ered. That question is: “How will 
the measure affect me?” If a pro- 
posed law seems to cut down on the 
taxes we pay directly, we approve it. 
If it increases the amount we must 
pay, we want the measure defeated. 

These reactions were apparent re- 
cently when Congress considered 
changes in federal tax laws. A new 
bill made provision for cutting the 
excise taxes that were imposed during 
World War II. These are the 20 
per cent duties you pay when you 
buy furs, luggage, theatre and movie 
tickets, cosmetics, and similar items. 
To make up for the loss in federal 
income that would result from elimi- 
nating the excises—a loss of more 
than a billion dollars a year, the 
measure provided for increases in 
corporation taxes. 

To the average citizen, this measure 
undoubtedly appeared to be a good 
one. Tired of paying an extra 20 per 
cent of the price whenever he bought 
a billfold or went to the movies, he 
would like to see the taxes removed. 
Corporations, he probably thought, 
make a good deal of money so let them 
pay the taxes. 

There was, though, more to the ques- 
tion than that. These particular 
changes may or may not have been 
wise ones. (Final action on the meas- 
ure was postponed when the Korean 
war broke out.) What every citizen 
should have asked himself as he stud- 
ied the matter was not only ‘How will 
the change affect me?” but also “Is 
the proposal a good one from the 
standpoint of the general welfare?” 

Taxes are here to stay, of course. 
Our federal, state, and local govern- 
ments perform many jobs that are 
absolutely essential. To mention but 
a few, there are the tasks of maintain- 
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ing the armed forces, providing courts 
of law, building and repairing high- 
ways, keeping the police and fire de- 
partments operating. All this takes 
money that must come from taxes. 

Whenever any one of the govern- 
mental units sets out to raise the funds 
it needs, however, it cannot simply 
impose a levy of such-and-such an 
amount. The nation’s lawmakers, the 
state legislators, and even the city 
councilmen must consider many fac- 
tors in approving tax measures. 

Public reactions—or the political 
results of a measure—are one of the 
first considerations. The officials who 
make the tax laws at each level of gov- 
ernment are usually elected by popu- 
lar vote, so they are concerned with 
how people feel about the laws. 

Another factor that must be con- 
sidered is the economic consequences 
of a given tax—a factor in which the 
general public as well as the law- 
makers should be vitally interested. 

Taxes are one of the most powerful 
tools that a government has. Con- 
ceivably, in some countries, a tax could 
be used to wipe out an entire class 
and to bring about profound social 
changes. An extremely high levy on 
retail stores, for instance, might re- 
duce all merchants to poverty and 
cause them to go out of business. To 
keep goods moving, then, the nation’s 
government would have to go into the 
retail business. One sector of that 
country’s life would thus have been 
“socialized” simply by imposing a tax. 

This example is extreme, but in 
Yugoslavia recently a tax was used 
to encourage the establishment of co- 
operatives, both in industry and on the 
farms. The boost to cooperatives came 
about when the levy imposed on them 
was set at a much lower rate than 
that placed upon privately owned busi- 
nesses and farms. 

Even in our own country taxes 
have a marked effect on our economic 
lives. They are a factor in determin- 
ing how much money we save and what 
we do with our savings. For some of 
us they are given consideration when 
we decide whether or not to take a new 
job. They are often a deciding factor 
when a business firm looks into the 
possibility of opening a new plant or 
putting out a new product. 

It has been said that the over-all 
tax problem in the United States is 
that of raising the funds the various 
governments—federal, state, and lo- 


cal—need without upsetting produc- 
tion and without taking too much of 
the country’s income. 

Our economists generally agree that 
we in the United States can have more 
only as we make more (see THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER for July 10 and July 
17). Increases in production—the 
making more—require that we, as a 
people, help business, industry, and 
agriculture build the plants and get 
the equipment needed to make the 
goods. Increases in production also 
require that we, as individuals, put 
forth our best efforts. Business and 
industry, in turn, must make it pos- 
sible for working people to enjoy the 
higher production by paying adequate 
wages—and the wages paid can be in- 
fluenced by tax policies. 

There are several ways in which 
taxes encourage or discourage the ac- 
tivities that are required for maximum 
production. Too high a tax on the 
incomes of corporations, for instance, 
takes money that might be used to 
build new plants or experiment with 
new products. Such a tax may also 
discourage people from investing their 
savings by buying stocks in the cor- 
porations. This reluctance comes 
about because people feel the earnings 
of the corporations will go to the 
government instead of being used to 
pay dividends to stockholders. On 
the other hand, a fairly high tax on 
profits may encourage a firm to in- 
crease that part of its income which 
goes into the salaries of its workers. 

Excessively high taxes on individ- 
ual incomes are said to limit the funds 
available for investment in business 
because the taxes take money that 
people might use to buy stocks. 

Then there is another way in which 
high taxes on personal earnings may 
affect production. They may dis- 
courage people from working their 
hardest. New jobs that give individ- 
uals an opportunity to increase their 
earnings usually require that they 
work harder or give more time to their 
duties than they formerly did. Yet 
it sometimes happens that an increase 
in salary is eaten up by the higher 
taxes that must be paid. Consequently, 
a wage-earner may not be willing to 
take a new job that requires more 
work even though it offers higher pay. 

“What is the use,” he may say, 
“to work harder, if taxes are going 
to take all the increase I would get in 
salary?” 


This effect is felt more among the 
people whose earnings are relatively 
high than among those whose salaries 
are only moderate. The situation 
sometimes makes it hard, though, for 
firms to fill key positions that demand 
long hours of work and exceptional 
ability. 

There is yet another factor that 
should be considered in deciding on 
new taxes. That is the effect they will 
have upon prices. Sometimes when 
taxes on the incomes of business firms 
are increased, the prices of the goods 
the firms make must be raised. 

Some of the witnesses who recently 
spoke before congressional committees 
pointed out that this might be the 
effect if the new tax proposals were 
adopted. People might be relieved of 
paying the excises, but they would 
pay the billion-dollar tax bill through 
increases in prices which corporations 
would have to make in order to meet 
their new tax bills. 

Firms that sell the goods on which 
the excise taxes are placed answered 
by pointing out that the imposts 
limit their sales and put all the burden 
on them by raising the prices of their 
goods a flat 20 per cent. ° 

So it goes! The tax question is 
not a simple one. Many conflicting 
interests must be balanced. The au- 
thorities that call attention to.the 
effects taxes have do not advocate 
radical reforms. They do not suggest 
that we abolish corporation taxes, that 
we give unlimited exemptions to wage- 
earners in the higher brackets, or that 
we forbid firms from increasing their 
prices to meet new tax burdens. 

















HIGH TAXES are probably here to stay, 
but the burden should be distributed to 
encourage the highest production. 


These authorities simply want the 
public as a whole to understand how 
taxes operate and the effects they 
can have. Only when people have 
such an understanding can they in- 
sist that lawmakers at all levels of 
government distribute the tax burden 
fairly and that taxes be imposed so 
as to encourage the best production. 

Two publications of the Committee 
for Economie Development may be 
helpful to persons who want to study 
the tax question. They are: “Taxes 
and the Budget,” and “Tax and Ex- 
penditure Policy for 1950.” They may 
be secured, free of charge, from the 
committee's offices at 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
The Brookings Institution has pub- 
lished a study entitled, “Taxes and 
Economic Incentiyes,” by Lewis H. 
Kimmel. It costs $2.50 and is sold by 
the institution, 722 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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